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THE  VALOR  OF  THE  NEGRO  TROOPS  INDORSED. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  gulf,  ) 
Before  Port  Hudson,  May  30,  1863.  j 

Major- General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief,  Washington. 

General: — Leaving  Sommesport  on  the  Atchafalaya,  where  my  command 
was  at  the  date  of  my  last  dispatch,  I  landed  at  Bayou  Sara  at  2  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st. 

A  portion  of  the  infantry  were  transported  in  steamers,  and  the  balance  of 
the  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  wagon  train  moving  down  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  and  from  this  to  Bayou  Sara. 

On  the  23d  a  junction  was  effected  with  the  advance  of  Major-General  Augur 
and  Brigadier-General  Sherman,  our  line  occupying  the  Bayou  Sara  road  at 
a  distance  five  miles  from  Port  Hudson. 

Major-General  Augur  had  an  encounter  with  a  portion  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Bayou  Sara  road  in  the  direction  of  Baton  Rouge,  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy,  with  heavy  loss. 

On  the  25th  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  first  line  of  works. 

General  Weitzel/s  brigade,  which  had  covered  our  rear  in  the  march  from 
Alexandria,  joined  us  on  the  2Gth,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  a  general 
assault  was  made  upon  the  fortifications. 

The  artillery  opened  fire  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  which  was  continued  with 
animation  during  the  day.  At  10  o'clock  Weitzel's  brigade,  with  the  division 
of  General  Grover,  reduced  to  about  two  brigades,  and  the  division  of  General 
Emory,  temporarily  reduced  by  detachments  to  about  a  brigade,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Paine,  with  two  regiments  of  colored  troops,  made  an 
assault  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's  works,  crossing  Sandy  Creek,  and 
driving  them  through  the  woods  to   their  fortifications. 

The  fight  lasted  on  this  line  until  4  o'clock,  and  was  very  severely  contested. 
On  the  left,  the  infantry  did  not  come  up  until  later  in  the  day  ;  but  at  2 
o'clock  an  assault  was  opened  on  the  centre  and  left  of  centre  by  the  divisions 
under  Major-General  Augur  and  Brigadier-General  Sherman. 

The  enemy  was  driven  into  his  works,  and  our  troops  moved  up  to  the  fortifi- 
cations, holding  the  opposite  sides  of  the  parapet  with  the  enemy  on  the  right. 
Our  troops  still  hold  their  position  on  the  left.  After  dark  the  main  bodv, 
being  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  withdrew  to  a  belt  of  woods,  the  skirmishers  re- 
maining close  upon  the  fortifications. 

In  the  assault  of  the  27th,  the  behavior  of  the  officers  and  men  was  most 
gallant,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Our  limited  acquaintance  of  the 
ground  and  the  character  of  the  works,  which  were  almost  hidden  from  our 
observation  until  the  moment  of  approach,  alone  prevented  the  capture  of  the 
post. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  our  line  I  posted  the  first  and  third  regiments  of 
negro  troops.  The  First  regiment  of  Louisiana  Engineers,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  colored  men,  excepting  the  officers,  was  also  engage^  in  the  operations 
of  the  day.  The  position  occupied  by  these  troops  was  one  of  importance,  and 
called  fin-  the  utmost  steadiness  and  bravery  in  those  to  whom  it  was  confided. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  they  answered  every  expectation.  Their 
conduct  was  heroic.  No  troops  could  be  more  determined  or  more  daring. 
Tiny  made,  during  the  day,  three  charges  upon  the  batteries  of  the  enemy, 
Buffering  very  heavy  losses,  and  holding  their  position  at  nightfall  with  the 
other  troops  on  the  right  of  our  line.  The  highest  commendation  is  bestowed 
Upon  them  by  all  (he  officers  in  command  on  the  right.  Whatever  doubt  may 
have  existed  before  as  to  the.  efficiency  of  organizations  of  this  character,  the 
history  of  this  day  proves  oonolusivoly  to  those  who  were  in  a  condition  to  ob- 
serve tin'  conduct  of  those  regiments,  that  the  Government  will  find  in  thi^ 
if  troops  effective  supporters  and  defenders. 

1'Im    sev<  i"  test  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  the  determined  manner  in 
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We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war  for  the  existence  of  free  institu- 
tions. 

No  one  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  triumph  of  the  Con- 
federacy would  insure  the  overthrow  of  rational  liberty. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Rebel  States  there  exist  four  millions  of  an  op- 
pressed race,  who  would  gladly  aid  us  in  the  war  we  are  carrying  on, 
but  from  regard  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  our  enemies  we  have 
hitherto  refused  their  assistance. 

That  we  should  have  hesitated  so  long  to  accept  and  secure  the  co- 
operation of  these  people,  shows  a  degree  of  forbearance  unequalled  in 
history. 

There  certainly  does  exist  at  this  time  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  many  against  employing  Negroes  as  soldiers,  but  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  authentic  documents  will  show  that  this  prejudice  is  un- 
founded, and  that  our  wisest  and  best  men,  our  bravest  and  most  patriotic 
generals,  our  Washington,  and  our  Jackson,  did  not  hesitate  to  solicit,  to 
employ,  and  to  reward  the  military  services  of  Negroes  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  again,  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  in  our 
last  war  with  England. 

If  our  fathers  in  1812,  and  our  grandfathers  in  1116,  did  not  hesitate 
tc  put  muskets  into  the  hands  of  Negroes,  why  should  we  ?  If  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  lead  Negroes  to  battle, 
why  should,  any  officer  now  hesitate  to  follow  their  example? 

George  Livermore,  Esq.,  has  lately  published  "  An  Historical  Re 
search  respecting  the  Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the  Republic  on 
Negroes  as  Slaves,   as  Citizens,   and   as  Soldiers."     As   its   size   and 
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scarcity  prevents  its  general  circulation,  the  following  extracts  have 
been  taken  from  his  work  to  bring  the  views  of  our  ancestors  relative  to 
the  policy  of  Negro  enlistments  before  the  public. 

Bancroft  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vii.,  p.  421,  speaking 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  says  : 

"  Nor  should  history  forget  to  record,  that  as  in  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, so  also  in  this  gallant  band,  the  free  Negroes  of  the  colony  had 
their  representatives.  For  the  right  of  free  Negroes  to  bear  arms  in  the 
public  defence  was  at  that  day  as  little  disputed  in  New  England  as 
their  other  rights.  They  took  their  places,  not  in  a  separate  corps,  but 
in  the  ranks  with  the  white  men  ;  and  their  names  may  be  read  on  the 
pension-rolls  of  the  country,  side  by  side  with  those  of  other  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution." 

Major  Samuel  Lawrence  served  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

"  At  one  time  he  commanded  a  company  whose  rank  and  file  were  all 
Negroes,  of  whose  courage,  military  discipline  and  fidelity  he  always 
spoke  with  respect.  On  one  occasion,  being  out  reconnoitering  with 
this  company,  he  got  so  far  in  advance  of  his  command  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  on  the  point  of  being  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  The 
men,  soon  discovering  his  peril,  rushed  to  his  rescue,  and  fought  with  the 
most  determined  bravery  till  that  rescue  was  effectually  secured." — 
Memoir  of  William  Lawrence,  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  D.D.,  pp.  8,  9. 

On  the  23d  of  October  a  Committee  of  Conference,  "to  consider  the 
condition  of'the  army,  and  to  devise  means  for  its  improvement,"  agreed 
that  Negro  soldiers  be  rejected  altogether.  But  notwithstanding  this 
action  of  the  Committee  of  Conference,  Washington,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  17*75,  wrote  from  Cambridge  to  the  President  of  Congress  as 
follows: — "It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  the  free  Negroes  who 
have  served  in  this  army  are  very  much  dissatisfied  at  being  discarded. 
As  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  they  may  seek  employ  in  the  ministerial 
army,  I  have  presumed  to  depart  from  the  resolution  respecting  them, 
and  have  given  license  for  their  being  enlisted.  If  this  is  disapproved 
of  by  Congress,  I  will  put  a  stop  to  it." — Sparks'  Washington,  vol!  iii., 
pp.  213,  219. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1776,  Congress  decided  "That  the  free 
Negroes,  who  have  served  faithfully  in  the  army  at  Cambridge,  may  be 
re-enlisted  therein,  but  no  others." — Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26. 
'  General  Thomas,  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  says : 

"lam  sorry  to  hear  that  any  prejudices  should  take  place  in  any 
southern  colony  with  respect  to  the  troops  raised  in  this.  I  am  certain 
the  insinuations  you  mention  are  injurious,  if  we  consider  with  what 
precipitation  we  were  obliged  to  collect  an  army.  In  the  regiments  at 
Roxbury,  the  privates  are  equal  to  any  that  I  served  with  in  the  last 
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war;  very  few  old  men  and  in  ike  ranks  very  few  boys.     Our  fifers  are 
many  of  them  boys. 

"We  have  some  Negroes;  but  I  look  .on  them,  in  general,  equally 
serviceable  with  other  men  for  fatigue ;  and  in  action  many  of  them  have 
proved  themselves  brave. 

"  I  would  avoid  all  reflection,  or  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  give 
umbrage ;  but  there  is  in  this  army  from  the  southward  a  number  called 
riflemen,  who  are  as  indifferent  men  as  I  ever  served  with.  These 
privates  are  mutinous,  and  often  deserting  to  the  enemy ;  unwilling  for 
duty  of  any  kind  ;  exceedingly  vicious  ;  and  I  think  the  army  here  would 
be  as  well  without  as  with  them.  But  to  do  justice  to  their  officers, 
they  are,  some  of  them,  likely  men." — M.  S.  Letter,  dated  24th  October, 
1175. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  Hessian  officer,  dated 
October  23d,  1111 : 

"  From  here  to  Springfield,  there  are  few  habitations  which  have  not 
a  Negro  family  dwelling  in  a  small  house  near  by.  The  Negroes  are 
here  as  fruitful  as  other  cattle.  The  young  ones  are  well  foddered, 
especially  while  they  are  still  calves. 

"  Slavery  is  moreover  very  gainful.  The  Negro  is  to  be  considered  just 
as  the  bond  servant  of  a  peasant.  The  Negress  does  all  the  coarse 
work  of  the  house,  and  the  little  black  young  ones  wait  on  the  little 
white  young  ones.  The  Negro  can  take  the  field  instead  of  his  master  / 
and,  therefore,  no  regiment  is  to  be  seen  in  which  there  are  not  Negroes 
in  abundance  ;  and  among  them  are  able-bodied,  strong  and  brave 
fellows.'11 — Schloezer's  Brief wechsel,  vol.  iv.,  p.  365. 

We  next  give  an  extract  from  an  act  of  the  "  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  in  General  Assembly.  February  Session, 
HIS.  "Whereas,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  powers  of  Government 
should  be  exerted  in  recruiting  the  Continental  battalions  ;  and  whereas 
His  Excellency,  Gen.  Washington,  hath  inclosed  to  this  State  a  proposal 
made  to  him  by  Brigadier-General  Yarnum,  to  enlist  into  the  two  bat- 
talions, raising  by  this  State,  such  slaves  as  should  be  willing  to  enter 
into  the  service ;  and  whereas  history  affords  us  frequent  precedents  of 
the  wisest,  the  freest,  and  bravest  nations  having  liberated  their  slaves 
and  enlisted  them  as  soldiers  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and 
also  whereas,  the  enemy,  with  a  great  force,  have  taken  possession  of 
the  Capital  and  a  great  part  of  this  State ;  and  this  State  is  obliged  to 
raise  a  very  considerable  number  of  troops  for  its  own  immediate  defence, 
whereby  it  is,  in  a  manner,  rendered  impossible  for  this  State  to  furnish 
recruits  for  the  said  two  battalions  without  adopting  the  said  measure  so 
recommended : 

"  It  is  Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  able-bodied  Negro,  Mulatto,  or 


Indian  man  slave  in  this  State,  ma>y  enlist  into  either  of  the  said  two 
battalions,  to  serve  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  with 
Great  Britain  ;  that  every  slave  so  enlisting  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
receive  all  the  bounties,  wages,  and  encouragements  allowed  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  any  soldier  enlisting  into  their  service." 

"  It  is  further  Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  slave  so  enlisting, 
shall,  upon  his  passing  muster  before  Col.  Christopher  Green,  be  imme- 
diately discharged  from  the  service  of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  be 
absolutely  FREE,  as  though  he  had  never  been  incumbered  with  any 
kind  of  servitude  or  slavery." 

The  Negroes  enlisted  under  this  act  were  the  men  who  immortalized 
themselves  at  Red  Bank. 

Arnold,  in  his  "  History  of  Rhode  Island,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  427,  428, 
describing  the  "Battle  of  Rhode  Island,"  fought  August  29th,  1778, 
says:  "A  third  time  the  enemy,  with  desperate  courage  and  increased 
strength,  attempted  to  assail  the  redoubt,  and  would  have  carried  it,  but 
for  the  timely  aid  of  two  Continental  battalions  despatched  by  Sullivan 
to  support  his  almost  exhausted  troops.  It  was  in  repelling  these 
furious  onsets,  that  the  newly  raised  black  regiment,  under  Col.  Green, 
distinguished  itself  by  deeds  of  desperate  valor.  Posted  behind  a  thicket 
in  the  valley,  they  three  times  drove  back  the  Hessians,  who  charged 
repeatedly  down  the  hill  to  dislodge  them." 

On  March  29th,  1779,  we  find  in  the  Secret  Journals  of  Congress, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  107-110: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  if  they  shall  think  the  same  expedient,  to  take  measures 
immediately  for  raising  three  thousand  able-bodied  Negroes. 

11  That  the  said  Negroes  be  formed  into  separate  corps,  as  battalions, 
according  to  the  arrangements  adopted  for  the  main  army,  to  be  com- 
manded by  white  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers." 

After  other  provisions  for  their  organization  the  last  section  provides, 

"That  every  Negro  who  shall  well  and  faithfully  serve  as  a  soldier  to 
the  end  of  the  present  war,  and  shall  then  return  his  arras,  be  emanci- 
pated, and  receive  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars." 

Washington,  Hamilton,  General  Greene,  General  Lincoln,  and  Colonel 
John  Laurens  were  warm  friends  of  this  measure. 

That  the  "  Mother  of  Statesmen"  also  enlisted  Negroes  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  emancipated  them  for  their  services,  is 
shown  by  the  •  heading  of  a  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  in  1783,  entitled  "An  Act  directing  the  Emancipation  of 
certain  Slaves  who  have  served  as  soldieis  in  this  Slate,  and  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave  Aberdeen." — Hening's  Statutes  at  Large  of 
Virginia,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  308,  309. 

In  the  navy,  Negroes  have  always  been  entered  on   the  ship's  books 


without  any  distinction.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Com- 
modore Chauncey  gives  his  views  on  this  subject.  "  I  regret  that  you 
are  not  pleased  with  the  men  sent  you  by  Messrs.  Champlin  and  Forrest ; 
for  to  my  knowledge  a  part  of  them  are  not  surpassed  by  any  seamen  we 
have  in  the  fleet ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  color  of  the  skin,  or 
the  cut  and  trimmings  of  the  coat,  can  affect  a  man's  qualifications  or 
usefulness.  I  have  nearly  fifty  blacks  on  board  of  this  ship,  and  many 
of  them  are  among  my  best  men." 

In  1814  the  State  of  New  York  passed 

"  An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising  of  two  regiments  of  men  of  color ; 
passed  October  24,  1814." 

In  conclusion  we  offer  the  proclamation  and  address  of  General 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Negroes. 

"  Headquarters  1th  Military  District. 

Mobile,  September  21,  1814. 
"  To  the  Free  Colored  Inhabitants  op  Louisiana  : 

"  Through  a  mistaken  policy  you  have  heretofore  been  deprived  of  a 
participation  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  national  rights  in  which  our 
country  is  engaged.     This  no  longer  shall  exist. 

"  As  sons  of  freedom,  you  are  now  called  upon  to  defend  our  most 
inestimable  blessing.  As  Americans,  your  country  looks  with  confidence 
to  her  adopted  children  for  a  valorous  support,  as  a  faithful  return  ;for 
the  advantages  enjoyed,  under  her  mild  and  equitable  government.  As 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  you  are  summoned  to  rally  around  the 
standard  of  the  Eagle,  to  defend  all  which  is  dear  in  existence. 

"  Your  country,  although  calling  for  your  exertions,  does  not  wish  you 
to  engage  in  her  cause  without  amply  remunerating  you  for  the  services 
rendered.  Your  intelligent  minds  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  false  repre- 
sentations. Your  love  of  honor  would  cause  you  to  despise  the  man 
who  should  attempt  to  deceive  you.  In  the  sincerity  of  a  soldier  and 
the  language  of  truth  I  address  you. 

"  To  every  noble-hearted,  generous  freeman  of  color,  volunteering  to 
serve  during  the  present  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and  no  longer,  there 
will  be  paid  the  same  bounty  in  money  and  lands,  now  received  by  the 
white  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  viz.  :  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
dollars  in  money,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  same 
monthly  pay  and  daily  rations,  and  clothes,  furnished  to  any  American 
soldier. 

'•  On  enrolling  yourselves  in  companies,  the  major-general  commanding 
will  select  officers  for  your  government  from  your  white  fellow-citizens. 
Your  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  appointed  from  among  yourselves. 

"  Due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  feelings  of  freemen  and  soldiers.     You 
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will  not,  by  being  associated  with  white  men  in  the  same  corps,  be  ex- 
posed to  improper  comparisons  or  unjust  sarcasm.  As  a  distinct,  inde- 
pendent battalion  or  regiment,  pursuing  the  path  of  glory,  you  will, 
undivided,  receive  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  your  countrymen. 

"To  assure  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  and  my  anxiety  to 
engage  your  invaluable  services  to  our  country,  I  have  communicated 
my  wishes  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  who  is  fully  informed  as  to  the 
manner  of  enrolment,  and  will  give  you  every  necessary  information  on 
the  subject  of  this  address. 

"ANDREW  JACKSON,  Mojor-General  Commanding." 
Niles's  Register,  vol.  vii.,  p.  205. 

At  the  close  of  a  review  of  the  white  and  colored  troops  in  New 
Orleans,  on  Sunday,  December  18th,  1814,  General  Jackson's  address  to 
the  troops  was  read  by  Edward  Livingston,  one  of  his  aids,  and  the 
following  is  the  portion  addressed  : 

"To  the  men  of  Color. — Soldiers!  From  the  shores  of  Mobile  I 
collected  you  to  arms, — I  invited  you  to  share  in  the  perils  and  to  divide 
the  glory  of  your  white  countrymen.  I  expected  much  from  you  ;  for  I 
was  not  uninformed  of  those  qualities  which  must  render  you  so  formida- 
ble to  an  invading  foe.  I  knew  that  you  could  endure  hunger  and  thirst 
and  all  the  hardships  of  war.  I  knew  that  you  loved  the  land  of  your 
nativity,  and  that,  like  ourselves,  you  had  to  defend  all  that  is  most  dear 
to  man.  But  you  surpass  my  hopes.  I  have  found  in  you,  united  to 
these  qualities,  that  noble  enthusiasm  which  impels  to  great  deeds. 

"  Soldiers  !  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  informed  of 
your  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  American  Nation  shall  applaud  your  valor,  as  your  general 
now  praises  your  ardor.  The  enemy  is  near.  His  sails  cover  the  lakes. 
But  the  brave  are  united  ;  and  if  he  finds  us  contending  among  ourselves, 
it  will  be  for  the  prize  of  valor,  and  fame,  its  noblest  reward." — Niles's 
Register,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  345,  346. 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  of  our  ancestors  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
meat  of  Negro  soldiers.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man  to  give 
a  careful  consideration  to  these  facts  ? 

By  utilizing  this  element  the  Government  can  secure  the  services  of 
700,000  able-bodied  men,  acclimated  to  and  familiar  with  the  seat  of 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  strike  the  Rebels  a  vital  blow.  Will  not 
posterity  hold  to  a  severe  account  the  statesman  who  would  neglect  to 
use  so  powerful  a  force  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  ? 


OUR   BLACK  ARMY. 


If  ever  the  events  of  the  present  war  shall  be  told  by  a  philo- 
sophic historian,  he  will  not  fail  to  consider  as  an  interesting  fact 
the  slow  change  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  slavery.  For  some  time  after  the  war  began, 
our  troops  returned  runaway  negroes  to  their  masters.  The  war, 
we  said,  was  not  against  the  South  or  slavery,  but  against  a  rebel- 
lious faction  in  the  South,  whose  people  were  invited  to  return  to 
the  protection  of  their  government.  Finding  that  this  forbearance 
produced  no  eflfect,  the  next  step  was  to  receive  runaways  and 
employ  them  as  laborers  in  our  camps  and  entrenchments,  a  measure 
violently  denounced  by  the  southern  people,  and  their  northern 
allies  and  sympathizers. 

The  contest,  as  it  went  on,  waxed  in  strength  and  passion,  and 
the  South  displayed  unexpected  ability,  power,  and  determination. 
It  became  evident  that  to  conquer  the  rebellion  would  task  to  their 
utmost  the  resources  and  energy  of  the  North,  and  that  if  we  wished 
to  succeed,  we  must  not  only  use  our  own  strength,  but  southern 
weakness.  The  negroes  in  the  South  are  a  Source  of  weakness,  if 
an  enemy  chooses  to  make  them  so.  They  are  peculiarly  so  in  the 
present  war,  which  grew  out  of  slavery.  They  believe  that  the 
result  of  the  war  will  be  freedom  for  them.  They  welcome  our 
soldiers  as  friends.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  aid  them  in  the 
difficult  task  of  conquering  the  South,  and  it  has  become  apparent 
that  we  must  conquer  the  South.  Why  not,  therefore,  use  them  ? 
Why  not  invite  them  to  join  us  ?  Gradually  the  war  has  educated 
northern  opinion  up  to  this  point,  and  slowly  did  the  government 
yield  to  what  had  become  a  manifest  necessity.  There  was  much 
to  overcome  before  so  decided  a  step  could  be  taken: — the  reluctance 
of  our  worthy  President,  desirous,  if  possible,  to  restore  the  Union 
with  as  little  injury  as  might  be  to  southern  interests  and  rights, 
and  fearful  of  exciting  a  servile  revolt ;  the  opposition  of  the  border 
States,  clinging  to  slavery  as  a  drunkard  clings  to  the  baneful  cup 
which  is  destroying  his  health  and  fortnne ;  the  fierce  and  furious 
denunciations  of  northern  Democrats,  anxious  to  preserve  the  good 
will  of  their  southern  friends,  hoping  for  peace  on  any  terms  to  re- 
store "the  Union  as  it  was,"  and  cherishing  slavery  as  an  element 
of  party  power  in  the  future  as  it  had  been  in  the  past.  Never- 
theless, the  stern  necessities  of  war  prevailed  and  brought  about 
the  proclamation  of  last  September,  by  which  freedom  was  declared 


for  all  the  slaves  in  the  rebellious  States  after  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing January. 

This  was  a  great  progress,  no  doubt,  since  the  day  when  we  of 
the  North  praised  the  moderation  and  conservative  spirit  which  in- 
duced our  generals  to  employ  their  troops  in  catching  runaway 
slaves  and  returning  them  to  their  masters;  since  "loyal"  masters 
were  permitted  to  come  into  our  camps  and  claim  and  take  away 
their  "property" — a  great  progress,  truly,  made  by  the  mind  of 
the  northern  people  towards  the  end  to  which  it  is  traveling.  It 
had  two  or  three  steps  yet  to  take  before  it  could  reach  that  end, 
and  one  of  them  it  has  recently  taken.  The  proclamation,  as  wTas 
foreseen,  produced  no  great  practical  effect.  It  brought  us  laborers, 
indeed,  to  cook,  and  drive  teams,  and  dig  at  entrenchments,  and 
perform  other  useful  labors ;  but  there  is  stuff  in  the  negro  for  bet- 
ter work  than  this.  He  is  docile,  he  is  brave,  inured  to  hardship 
and  toil.  His  race,  indeed,  is  intellectually  inferior  to  our  own ; 
but  it  does  not  require  much  mind  to  be  a  good  soldier,  and  he  has 
shown  on  many  occasions,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  he  is  well  fitted 
for  military  life,  more  especially  when  guided  and  instructed  by  the 
superior  ability  of  the  white  race.  Why  not  arm  him,  therefore, 
and  let  him  fight  with  us,  for  us  and  for  himself,  since  he  is  willing 
to  fight — not  as  a  revolted  slave,  not  in  servile  insurrection,  spread- 
ing rapine  and  horror  throughout  the  South,  but  as  a  disciplined 
soldier,  controlled  by  the  laws  of  civilized  war  ?  How  absurd,  when 
we  are  sending  thousands  of  our  own  race  to  battle-fields  in  the 
pestilential  South,  to%refuse  the  aid  of  a  million  of  strong  arms  and 
bold  hearts,  there  and  here,  eager  to  help  us  in  this  desperate  con- 
flict for  the  national  life,  for  country,  for  government,  for  liberty 
and  civilization. 

Fiercely  have  the  Democrats  protested  against  this,  as  they  did 
against  every  successive  measure  of  the  government  calculated  to 
strengthen  our  force  and  to  make  the  war  short  and  decisive,  as 
they  did  indeed  against  the  war  itself  and  its  purposes.  "It  will 
cause  a  servile  revolt,"  they  say,  "  and  carry  havoc  and  horror  to 
every  home  of  our  southern  brethren.  It  will  stimulate  the  southern 
people  to  resist  desperately  to  the  last.  Never  will  they  return  to 
the  Union,  if  you  arm  their  negroes  against  them.  To  bring  them 
back  you  must  respect  their  constitutional  rights,  their  property, 
their  habits,  their  passions,  their  social  system.  To  conquer  them 
you  must  fight  moderately  and  carry  with  you  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  slavery  and  conciliation  in  the  other."  These  words, 
being  translated,  mean,  "  If  you  arm  the  negroes  you  will  destroy 
slavery."  What  hope,  then,  will  there  be  of  restoring  the  old  alli- 
ance between  slavery  and  the  Democratic  party — of  restoring  "the 
Union  as  it  was." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  clamor,  common  sense  and  the  march  of 
events  towards  an  inevitable  conclusion,  have  prevailed  in  this,  as 
m  the  previous  course  of  the  government.     Negro  regiment?,  in  the 
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North  as  well  as  the  South,  have  been  enrolled,  armed  and  drilled. 
Under  white  officers  they  have  fought  with  distinguished  courage, 
they  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  a  soldier, 
readily  acquiring  the  skill  arid  discipline  essential  to  the  art  of  war. 
Southern  homes  will  be  safe  from  servile  insurrection,  if  southern 
negroes  march  in  our  armies. 

The  experiment  has  succeeded.  By  exemplary  conduct  the  ne- 
groes have  won  the  respect  of  our  troops.  Great  resources  have 
thus  been  opened  to  the  government.  In  the  southern  States  there 
is  a  vast  multitude  to  whom  the  climate  is  healthful,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  accustomed  to  toil  and  privation,  and 
eager  to  help  us  without  bounties  or  drafting.  We  are  fighting  for 
an  empire  ;  they  wish  to  fight  the  same  battle  for  freedom.  We  are 
fighting  that  we  may  have  a  government  worthy  of  the  name,  able 
to  protect  us  in  our  civil  and  political  rights ;  they  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  fight  in  the  vague  and  uncertain  hope  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  men  and  not  as  merchandise,  that  they  may  hence- 
forth belong  to  themselves,  and  not  be  bred  for  sale  and  bought  and 
sold  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Is  not  their  purpose  and  hope  as 
lofty  as  ours  ?     Let  us,  then,  fight  side  by  side  in  this  war. 

In  truth,  however,  it  was  not  an  experiment.  Negroes  were  en- 
listed in  our  armies  to  fight  the  battle  of  Independence — free  negroes 
and  slaves ;  and  the  slaves  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  by  free- 
dom. They  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  at  many  other  famous 
scenes  during  the  war.  Their  services  were  solicited,  appreciated 
and  praised  by  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
war  and  founders  of  the  nation.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
war  of  1812,  which  has  been  called  our  second  war  of  Independence. 
General  Jackson,  himself  a  slaveholder,  did  not  hesitate  to  ask 
negroes  to  help  him  defend  the  country  from  invasion.  He  issued 
an  address  to  them  at  Mobile,  Sept.  21,  1814,  in  very  respectful 
language,  so  complimentary,  indeed,  that,  considering  who  wrote  it 
and  where  it  was  written,  some  of  his  expressions  almost  provoke  a 
smile.  Surely  the  general  was  disposed  to  be  ironical,  or  the  senti- 
ments of  southern  men  and  of  Democrats  have  greatly  changed 
since  1814.  We  give  some  extracts  from  the  address.  The  italics 
are  our  own. 


"  To  the  Free  Colored  Inhabitants  of  Louisiana  : 

"  Through  a  mistaken  policy  you  have  heretofore  been  deprived 
of  a  participation  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  national  right's  in 
which  our  country  is  engaged.     This  shall  no  longer  exist. 

"  As  sons  of  freedom,  you  are  now  called  upon  to  defend  our 
most  inestimable  blessing.  As  Americans,  your  country  looks  with 
confidence  to  her  adopted  children  for  a  valorous  support,  as  a  faith- 
ful return  for  the  advantages  enjoyed  under  her  mild  and  equitable 
government.     As,  fathers]  husbands,  and  brothers',  you  are  sum- 
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moned  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  eagle,  to  defend  all  which 
is  dear  in  existence. 

"  Your  country,  although  calling  for  your  exertions,  does  not 
wish  you  to  engage  in  her  cause  without  amply  remunerating  you 
for  the  services  rendered.  Your  intelligent  minds  are  not  to  be  led 
away  by  false  representations.  Your  love  of  honor  would  cause  you 
to  despise  the  man  who  should  attempt  to  deceive  you.  In  the 
sincerity  of  a  soldier  and  in  the  language  of  truth  I  address  you. 

"  To  every  noble-hearted,  generous  freeman  of  color,  volunteering 
to  serve  during  the  present  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and  no 
longer,  there  will  be  paid  the  same  bounty  in  money  and  lands  now 
received  by  the  white  toldiers  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  * 
On  enrolling  yourselves  in  companies,  the  major  general  command- 
ing will  select  officers  for  your  government  from  your  white  fellow- 
citizens.  Your  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  appointed  from 
among  yourselves.  *  *  *  *  As  a  distinct,  independent  bat- 
talion or  regiment,  pursuing  the  path  of  glory,  you  will,  undivided, 
receive  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  your  countrymen.     *     *     * 

"Andrew  Jackson, 

"  Major  General  Commanding." 

The  negroes  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  won  the  approbation 
of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  At  a  review  on  the  18th  of  the  fol- 
lowing December,  he  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  To  the  Men  of  Color.— Soldiers  !  From  the  shores  of  Mobile  I 
collected  you  to  arms.  I  invited  you  to  share  the  perils  and  to  di- 
vide the  glory  of  your  white  countrymen.  I  expected  much  from 
you,  for  I  was  not  uninformed  of  those  qualities  which  must  render 
you  so  formidable  to  an  invading  foe.  1  knew  that  you  could  en- 
dure hunger  and  thirst  and  all  the  hardships  of  war.  I  knew  that 
you  loved  the  land  of  your  nativity,  and  that,  like  ourselves,  you 
had  to  defend  all  that  is  most  dear  to  man.  But  you  surpass  my 
hopes.  I  have  found  in  you,  united  to  these  qualities,  the  noble 
enthusiasm  which  impels  to  great  deeds.' " 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  one  whom  all  will  admit  to  have  been  a 
#ood  judge  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 
But  the  language  of  these  addresses  suggests  other  reflections.  The 
negroes  are  mentioned  as  "fellow-citizens,"  as  "countrymen,"  as 
men  of  "intelligent  minds,"  possessing  a  love  of  honor,"  and 
capable  of  the  "noble  enthusiasm"  which  impels  to  "great  deeds" 
and  to  "glory."  They  are  called  on  as  "husbands,  fathers,  and 
brothers"  to  defend  "their  country."  These  were  the  words  of  a 
slaveowner  and  a  Democrat  in  1814.  Was  he  sincere  ?  '  If  so, 
would  he  not  have  blushed  for  his  section  and  his  party,  could  he 
have  foreseen  that  in  185G  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  really,  indeed,  for  a  section  and  a  party,  but  officially  and 
technically  for  the  nation  and  its  jurisprudence,  would  declare  that 
these  very  ••men  of  color,"  who  through  two  wars  had  fought  to 
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secure  and  maintain  the  freedom  and  independence  of  what  General 
Jackson  called  their  adopted  country,  were  not  citizens  of  that 
country ;  had  indeed  no  country  at  all ;  were  not  even  men,  but 
merely  merchandize,  and  possessed  of  no  "rights  which  a  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect."  As  already  remarked,  public  opinion 
in  the  North  has  made  great  strides  in  one  direction,  but  surely 
southern  men  and  Democrats,  since  1814,  have  made  as  great  in 
another.  Imagine  one  of  these  now  addressing  negroes,  slaves  or 
free,  as  " fellow-citizens,"  as  "fellow-countrymen,"  as  "sons  of 
freedom,"  as  men  of  "intelligent  minds,"  as  lovers  of  "honor,"  as 
imbued  with  a  "noble  enthusiasm,"  impelling  them  to  great  and 
glorious  deeds.  Would  not  the  Abolitionists  prick  up  their  ears  at 
such  expressions,  and  imagine  that  they  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
making  converts  of  the  southern  people,  or  harder  still,  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

Another  reflection  is  forced  upon  us  by  these  addresses  of  General 
Jackson.  Suppose  the  "men  of  color"  to  whom  he  spoke  had  re- 
plied :  "You  call  us  sons  of  freedom,  fellow-citizens,  and  fellow-coun- 
trymen. You  tell  us  we  possess  many  noble  and  generous  qualities, 
wThich  fit  us  and  entitle  us  to  tread  with  you  the  paths  of  glory.  Is 
this  true  ?  Do  we  deserve  these  titles  ?  Do  we  possess  these 
qualities  which  you  ascribe  to  us  ?  Do  you  really  think  we  possess 
them?  We  must  believe  you,  for  you  would  not  surely  attempt  to 
deceive  us.  You,  yourself,  call  upon  us  to  '  despise  the  man '  who 
should  attempt  to  do  so,  and  declare  that  you  speak  to  us  4  in  the 
sincerity  of  a  soldier,  and  in  the  language  of  truth.' 

"We  must,  therefore,  believe  you,  and  if  all  these  things  you  tell 
us  be  true,  is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  why  are  our  brethren  of  the 
same  race,  in  this  our  i  adopted '  country,  made  slaves  ?  Why  are 
they  denied  all  human  rights  whatever,  and  converted  into  mere 
merchandize  by  your  law  and  your  practice  under  the  law  ?  They 
do  not  differ  from  us  morally  or  intellectually.  We  ourselves  were 
once  slaves,  or  our  fathers  were.  If  wTe  are  free  now,  we  are  so 
merely  by  the  caprice  of  our  or  their  owners.  You  will  not  deny 
that  our  enslaved  brethren  are  our  equals,  in  many  cases  our  supe- 
riors, in  all  the  talents  and  virtues  which  you  attribute  to  us.  If 
we  are  intelligent,  if  we  love  honor  and  glory,  if  we  are  noble  and 
brave  and  generous,  so  are  they.  Is  it  not  monstrous,  then ;  is  it 
not  a  crime  against  nature,  against  justice,  against  humanity,  to 
hold  such  men  in  bondage  and  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of 
chattels  ? 

"  Why  do  you  not  call  upon  them  also  to  fight  for  their  adopted 
country  ?  Is  it  not  because  you  have  made  that  country  not  worth 
their  fighting  for  ?  What,  indeed,  have  they  to  fight  for  ?  Not 
property,  not  liberty,  not  wife  or  child.  You  confess,  by  address- 
ing yourself  only  to  us,  that  you  have  deprived  our  brethren,  our  real 
countrymen,  men  of  pur  own  race,  many  of  them  bound  to  us  by 
the  closest  ties  of  blood  and  .kindred,  of  everything  worth  fighting 
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for  or  worth  living  for.  We  feel  their  wrongs.  We  sympathize 
with  their  griefs.      Shall  we  fight  for  their  oppressors  ? 

"  You  summon  us  as  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  to  rally 
round  the  standard  of  the  eagle  to  defend  all  which  is  dear  in  exis- 
tence. Yet  our  children,  our  wives,  our  brothers  and  sisters  we  see 
every  day  driven  to  toil  by  the  lash,  made  the  unresisting  victims 
of  lust  and  passion  and  sold  like  cattle  in  the  market  place.  They 
are  dear  to  us.  Can  we  defend  them  by  fighting  the  English? 
You  tell  us  that  we  are  Americans — the  '  adopted  children  of  our 
country.'  It  is  true  that  this  is  our  native  land,  because  we  were 
born  here.  But  we  are  not  Americans,  we  are  Africans,  here  only 
because  our  fathers  were  dragged  hither  by  the  unholy  greed  of 
gain.  We  live  here  as  aliens,  as  a  despised  and  oppressed  race. 
We  have  no  country,  no  government,  no  flag.  You  are  fighting  for 
all  of  these.  But  what  reward  will  victory  bring  to  us  ?  Will  it 
change  our  doom  and  that  of  our  race  ?  Will  it  give  to  them  free- 
dom, to  us  self-respect  ?  Will  it  convert  them  into  men  and  make 
us  in  any  true  sense  your  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens  ?  You 
cannot  pretend  it.  These  words  are  a  mockery  when  addressed  to 
negroes  in  Louisiana.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  you  in  this  war, 
because  your  objects  cannot  be  ours.  For  you  will  be  the  triumph 
and  all  the  gains  of  victory — for  us  only  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day.  Win  victory,  therefore,  yourselves,  and  leave  us  to  our  hum- 
ble toil  and  hopeless  degradation." 

Had  the  "men  of  color"  in  Louisiana  made  some  such  reply  to 
the  complimentary  address  of  General  Jackson,  no  one  could  have 
censured  them  very  severely.  But  the  negro  has  strong  affections  ; 
he  loves  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  this  native  land  of  his  is  dear 
to  him,  though  it  is  not,  at  least  the  southern  part  of  it,  in  any 
proper  sense,  his  country.  Therefore  he  responded  in  1814  as  he 
did  before  in  1776,  and  shed  his  blood  freely  in  two  wars  for 
America,  and,  as  these  wars  founded  and  built  up  a  great  slave  em- 
pire, he  thus  helped  to  rivet  more  firmly  the  chains  of  his  race. 

Another  war  has  occurred — not  a  war  for  independence  or  to  re- 
sist a  foreign  enemy,  but  a  war  for  national  existence  against  a 
domestic  foe,  more  dangerous  than  the  combined  armies  and  fleets 
of  all  the  world.  Again  the  negro  comes  forward  to  help  us.  He 
comes  voluntarily  and  offers  his  humble  aid.  We  have  not  asked 
him.  We  have  made  him  no  flattering  appeals  like  that  of  General 
Jackson.  Nay,  many  of  us  have  received  his  offer  with  jeers  of 
derision  and  contempt ;  and  the  government,  because  it  has  not  re- 
jected his  aid,  has  been  denounced  by  every  epithet  of  scornful 
vituperation,  here  in  the  North — a  great  change,  certainly,  since 
1814,  proving  the  wide-spread  influence  of  slavery,  and  how  deeply 
it  has  sent  its  roots  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Three 
months  ago  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  would  not  have 
dared  ;  nay,  even  now,  when  negro  regiments  have  fought  and  con- 
quered in  our  cause,  he  would  scarcely  venture  to  addre-?-  the  "  free 
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men  of  color"  in  the  north  in  the  terms  used  by  General  Jackson. 
Even  now  he  receives  their  services  with  misgiving  and  hesitation, 
fearful  of  exciting  too  strongly  the  prejudices  and  antipathies  of 
race. 

But  he  has  received  them.  The  tide  of  opinion  is  flowing  in  their 
favor.  The  immense  value  of  their  services,  the  absolute  necessity 
for  using  them,  have  become  obvious  to  all  men.  Ere  long  Mr. 
Lincoln  may  ask  for  them  as  General  Jackson  did  ;  perhaps  may 
even  call  them  his  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen,  lovers  of  honor, 
noble  and  generous  enthusiasts,  worthy  to  tread,  side  by  side  with 
the  white  man,  the  paths  of  glory. 

We  are  to  have  a  black  army,  that  seems  certain,  perhaps  a  very 
large  one,  for  the  material  is  abundant  in  the  South,  and  the  negroes 
will  come  if  they  are  called,  or  even  permitted  to  come.  It  is  a 
serious  matter  this  of  enlisting  a  large  black  army  in  a  war  like 
the  present.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  from  having  a  small  black 
army  either  in  1776  or  1814,  because  the  wars  of  those  years 
differed  essentially  in  their  character,  causes  and  probable  results 
from  this  war.  They  were  not  connected  with  slavery.  Slavery 
was  the  cause  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  the 
destruction  of  slavery  is  likely  to  be  its  consequence,  whatever 
other  effects  it  may  produce.  The  relation,  therefore,  of  a  black 
army  to  the  government  and  the  nation  is  very  different  now  from 
what  it  was  on  any  previous  occasion. 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  this  army  will  fight  for,  and 
what  obligations  to  it  the  government  will  assume  by  accepting  its 
services. 

Will  it  fight  for  "  the  Union  as  it  was  ?"  The  price  paid  for  that 
Union  was  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  Will  it  fight  for  "  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  is  ?"  By  that  Constitution  the  negro  race  is  doomed 
to  perpetual  bondage,  and  worse  than  bondage ;  for  the  term  "  per- 
sons" used  in  it  has  been  construed  to  mean  "property,"  and  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  declared  by  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  nation  to  be,  not  the  relation  of  a  man  to  a  man,  but 
of  an  owner  to  a  thing.  It  would  be  a  mockery,  therefore,  more 
audacious  than  that  of  General  Jackson's  address  to  the  men  of 
color  in  Louisiana,  were  we  to  ask  the  negroes  to  fight  for  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  to  help  us  restore  to  its  former  place  and  power 
the  great  slave  empire  of  the  western  world. 

What  inducement,  then,  can  we  offer  them  honorably,  or,  rather, 
why  are  they  offering  themselves  to  this  war  ?  Why  are  the  free 
negroes  of  the  North  quietly  drilling  and  modestly  asking  to  serve 
us  under  white  officers  ?  Why  do  the  negroes  of  the  South  come 
in  crowds  to  oar  armies  wherever  they  move  ?  Is  it  not  for  the 
sake  of  liberty  ?  Are  they  not  prompted  by  the  hope  that,  some- 
how or  other,  this  war  is  to  make  them  free — not  the  equals  of  the 
whites,  not  their  fellow-citizens,  but  men  instead  of  merchandize, 
endowed  with  some  rights,  however  humble ;  the  right  to  wife  and 
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child,  the  right  to  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  the  right  to  self- 
respect,  to  be  ranked  as  human  beings — not  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field?  It  was  this  hope,  instinctive  and  vague,  which  has  stirred 
in  their  minds  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  has  brought 
them  in  crowds  to  our  armies  in  the  South,  with  their  little  bundles 
containing  their  little  all,  exclaiming,  as  to  assured  deliverers  and 
friends,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  masters,  that  you  have  come  at  last — we 
have  expected  you  long."  They  do  not  come  to  us  as  Union  men. 
They  do  not  welcome  us  as  fellow-citizens  or  countrymen.  They 
say  nothing  to  us  about  the  flag,  or  the  nation,  or  the  Constitution. 
They  say  nothing  about  emancipation.  They  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  war  is  to  free  them  and  their  race. 

Through  sympathy  with  these,  their  simple-hearted  and  confiding 
brethren,  the  negroes  of  the  North  are  joining  us.  Why  else  should 
they  join  us  ?  Surely  not  to  restore  the  Union  and  with  it  slavery. 
And  why  else  should  the  southern  negroes  flock  to  our  lines  I  But 
for  the  hope  of  freedom,  they  ought  rather  to  fight  for  the  rebellion. 
The  South  is  their  native  land.  Whatever  joys  they  have  known, 
they  have  known  there.  It  is  all  that  they  have  to  call  their  country. 
That  country  is  invaded.  The  desolating  march  of  our  armies  is 
an  injury  to  them,  unless  in  the  end  it  procures  for  them  the  great 
boon  for  which  they  pine,  increases  their  hardships  and  toil.  They 
have  no  hope  or  interest  in  this  war  that  should  induce  them  to  wish 
success  to  the  North,  except  deliverance  from  slavery. 

Now,  can  we  honestly  disappoint  these  hopes  ?  Can  we  accept 
service  and  withhold  the  expected  and  promised  reward  ?  If  we 
conquer  the  rebellion  and  restore  the  Union  by  the  aid  of  a  black 
army,  shall  we  say  to  that  army:  w  Soldiers  !  we  asked  you  to  assist 
us  in  restoring  the  Union  as  it  was  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is. 
Slavery  was  the  bond  of  that  Union,  and  is  made  perpetual  by  that 
Constitution.  Our  work  is  accomplished.  Our  southern  brethren 
have  returned  to  us  under  the  old  flag,  with  all  their  rights.  You 
have  fought  nobly  for  our  cause.  You  have  deserved  and  will  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  nation." 

Perhaps  the  black  army  might  reply:  "We  did  not  fight  for 
this.  We  did  not  shed  our  blood  to  confirm  the  degradation  of  our 
race,  to  rebuild  and  strengthen  a  great  empire  founded  on  wealth 
in  negroes  and  cotton,  and  powerful  because  of  these.  We  fought 
for  freedom — freedom  for  ourselves  and  our  brethren.  It  was  this 
that  brought  us  to  your  ranks,  that  sustained  us  amid  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  war,  and  you  know  it.  You  knew  it  from  the  first. 
You  have  cheated  and  cajoled  us,  and  the  world  will  ring  with  your 
cruel  perfidy." 

Let  us  not  incur  this  just  reproach.  Our  fathers,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Union,  put  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  into  the  Constitution. 
They  disapproved  of  both,  yet  they  sanctioned  both  by  the  organic 
law  they  made  for  the  future  nation.  That  falsehood  has  destroyed 
the  Union,  for  a  time  at  least,  perhaps  forever,  and  endangered  the 
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Constitution.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  same  fatal  error.  Truth  is 
always  safe,  always  politic,  always  in  the  end  bears  the  blessed 
fruits  of  peace  and  victory.  Let  us  fairly  and  frankly  say  to  this 
great  black  army  we  are  raising  one  of  two  things:  either,  "We 
ask  you  to  help  us  in  this  war  to  restore  the  Union  with  slavery,  as 
it  was  before  the  war;  we  ask  you  to  help  us  to  establish  slavery 
more  firmly  than  ever,  and  make  it  perpetual;"  or,  "  assist  us  to 
put  down  this  rebellion,  and  the  result  shall  be,  if  we  are  victorious, 
for  us,  a  nation  and  a  government — for  you,  the  emancipation  of 
your  race — for  both,  a  country  worth  living  in  and  fighting  for." 

Whether  we  choose  to  say  so  formally  or  not,  this  latter  is  really 
the  offer  and  the  promise  we  are  making  to  the  negroes,  because 
we  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that  this  is  what  they  expect — that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  expect  anything  else.  They  trust  us, 
and  that  trust  is  an  obligation  binding  on  the  honor  and  conscience 
of  the  nation.  If  we  are  false  to  it,  if  we  patch  up  a  peace  with 
the  South  on  the  basis  of  slavery,  such  a  peace  will  be  a  mockery 
and  a  delusion.  It  will  be  no  peace,  but  a  mere  cessation  of  phy- 
sical combats  for  a  time,  and  the  present  war  will  be  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  wars,  never  to  end  until  the  cause  of  it  be 
removed. 

The  proclamation  of  September,  announcing  freedom  to  the  slaves 
in  the  rebellious  States,  was  a  great  stride  forward  on  the  road  we 
are  travelling ;  but  there  were  others  yet  to  be  taken.  It  left  sla- 
very untouched  in  loyal  States.  We  are  just  now  taking  another 
step  forward.  We  are  raising  a  black  army.  We  are  thus  incur- 
ring a  solemn  obligation  to  abolish  slavery  wherever  our  flag  flies, 
or  we  can  hoist  it.  When  we  do  this,  we  shall  have  taken  the  last 
step  in  our  difficult  path,  and  shall  have  reached  the  goal,  the  natu- 
ral, inevitable,  fitting  and  triumphant  end  of  the  war,  emancipation — 
the  one  essential  condition  to  peace  and  Union. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  moral  law  works  irresistibly  to  accomplish  its 
purposes  by  linked  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  bringing  out  good 
from  evil,  and  establishing  rights  by  the  instrumentality  of  wrongs. 
Crime,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  sometimes  goes  for  a 
long  time  unpunished,  but  retribution  is  sure  to  overtake  it  at  last. 
The  avenging  Nemesis  plies  her  task  in  secret,  but  in  the  end  does 
even  poetic  justice,  with  surprisingly  minute  details.  Seventy-five 
years  have  passed  since  the  South,  led  by  South  Carolina,  refused 
the  Constitution  unless  it  contained  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
South  Carolina  has  been  ever  since  the  focal  point  of  slavery  pro- 
pagandism.  From  the  scheming  brain  of  her  chief  and  leader 
issued  the  fatal  doctrines  that  induced  the  South  by  force  and  fraud 
to  attempt  to  impose  slavery  upon  the  people  of  Kansas.  That 
outrage  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  war.  And  what 
do  we  now  behold?  The  South  devastated  by  our  armies  and  ex- 
hausted by  its  own,  and  South  Carolina  invaded  by  negro  regi- 
ments, commanded  by  an  officer  from  Kansas. 


which  they  encountered  the  enemy,  leave  upon  my  mind  no  doubt  of  their  ulti- 
mate success.  They  require  only  good  officers,  commands  of  limited  numbers, 
and  careful  discipline,  to  make  them  excellent  soldiers. 

Our  losses  from  the  23d  to  this  date  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  are 
nearly  1000,  including,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  some  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the 
corps.     I  am  unable  yet  to  report  them  in  detail. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  P.  Banks,  Major- General  Commanding. 


THE  SECOND  LOUISIANA. 

MAY  27,  1863. 
By    GEORGE    H.    BOKER. 


Dark  as  the  clouds  of  even, 
Ranked  in  the  western  heaven, 
Waiting  the  breath  that  lifts 
All  the  dread  mass,  and  drifts 
Tempest  and  falling  brand 
Over  a  ruined  land ; — 
So  still  and  orderly, 
Arm  to  arm,  knee  to  knee, 
Waiting  the  great  event, 
Stands  the  black  regiment. 

Down  the  long  dusky  line 
Teeth  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine ; 
And  the  bright  bayonet, 
Bristling  and  firmly  set, 
Flashed  with  a  purpose  grand, 
Long  ere  the  sharp  command 
Of  the  fierce  rolling  drum 
Told  them  their  time  had  come, 
Told  them  what  work  was  sent 
For  the  black  regiment. 

"Now,"  the  flag-sergeant  cried, 
"Though  death  and  hell  betide, 
Let  the  whole  nation  see 
If  we  are  fit  to  be 
Free  in  this  land ;  or  bound 
Down,  like  the  whining  hound — 
Bound  with  red  stripes  of  pain 
In  our  old  chains  again  \" 
Oh  !  what  a  shout  there  went 
From  the  black  regiment ! 

"  Charge !"  Trump  and  drum  awoke, 
Onward  the  bondmen  broke  ; 
Bayonet  and  sabre-stroke 
Vainly  opposed  their  rush. 
Through  the  wild  battle's  crush, 
With  but  one  thought  aflush, 
Driving  their  lords  like  chaff, 
In  the  guns'  mouths  they  laugh ; 


Or  at  the  slippery  brands 
Leaping  with  open  hands, 
Down  they  tear  man  and  horse, 
Down  in  their  awful  course; 
Trampling  with  bloody  heel 
Over  the  crashing  steel, 
All  their  eyes  forward  bent, 
Rushed  the  black  regiment. 


"  Freedom  !"  their  battle-cry — 
"  Freedom  !  or  leave  to  die  I" 
Ah  !  and  they  meant  the  word, 
Not  as  with  us  'tis  heard, 
Not  a  mere  party-shout : 
They  gave  their  spirits  out ; 
Trusted  the  end  to  God, 
And  on  the  gory  sod 
Rolled  in  triumphant  blood. 
Glad  to  strike  one  free  blow, 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe  ; 
Glad  to  breathe  one  free  breath, 
Though  on  the  lips  of  death. 
Praying — alas  !  in  vain  ! — 
That  they  might  fall  again, 
So  they  could  once  more  see 
That  burst  to  liberty ! 
This  was  what  "  freedom"  lent 
To  the  black  regiment. 


Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell ; 
But  they  are  resting  well ; 
Scourges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 
0,  to  the  living  few, 
Soldiers,  be  just  and  true  ! 
Hail  them  as  comrades  tried ; 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side  ; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent, 
Scorn  the  black  regiment ! 
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